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THE FORTIFYING PRINCIPLE IN 
SWINBURNE. 

BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX. 



To one entirely uninitiated, reading the notices which have ap- 
peared since the death of the last poet of the greater Victorian 
tradition, it might appear merely that a great metrical artist 
had died or that we had lost a somewhat morbid and erratic 
poet who, in the daj^s of his youth, gave sundry shocks to the 
British Philistine. The youth of the great poet just dead was, 
indeed, not lacking in the indiscretions which are the outcome 
of untested courage, untried convictions and young, exuberant 
genius. In the year 1862, an almost unknown poet, named 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, published in " The Spectator " for 
May 31st a poem, undoubtedly astonishing to the unaccustomed 
English audience, called " Faustine," but a clue was given to its 
order and derivation in an article from the same hand, on Sep- 
tember 6th, on Charles Baudelaire's " Flews du Mai." Indeed, 
a conscientious perusal of Baudelaire's volume of 1857, Gautier's 
of 1850, the poems published by de Musset between 1836 and 
1850 and by Victor Hugo from 1820 onwards, would go far to- 
ward accounting for what was amazing and shocking to English 
readers in Mr. Swinburne's first series of " Poems and Ballads," 
published in 1866 when the author was still short of his thirtieth 
birthday. Never before, it was said, had a volume of poetry, on 
its first appearance, so taken the universities by storm. It was 
not a succes populaire even then; but young Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were set afire by the new and haunting rhythms, the alien 
and entrancing settings, the unfamiliar themes. The models, in- 
deed, were not so far to seek, and what might not be gathered 
from French sources could be traced to the more familiar wells 
of Greek poetry, or to Hebraic influences as in the "Ballad of 
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Burdens/' " A Song in Time of Bevolution," or to mediaeval 
studies as in a " Christmas Carol," the " Masque of Queen Ber- 
sabe " and " St. Dorothy." Already the poet acknowledged his 
debt to Victor Hugo and his allegiance to Walter Savage Landor, 
whose indirect influence could be felt in "At Eleusis." But 
despite his youth, the new poet cut a wide swathe and harvested 
from Finnish and Breton fields, no less than from Greek and 
French and Italian. In each ease, however, he added what was 
distinctive, what was unmistakably his own, a new personality; 
not only new rhythms and rhyme schemes and a diction exceed- 
ingly vivid and personal, but a new point of view. 

It was early then to see whither away the young poet was 
bound or where the muse was leading him with his strange, new 
vision, his passionate dreams and the singing verses he compares 
to blown leaves : 

" The night shakes them round me in legions, 

Dawn drives them before her like dreams, 
Time sheds them like snows on strange regions, 

Swept shoreward on infinite streams; 
Leaves pallid and sombre and ruddy, 

Dead fruits of the fugitive years, 
Some stained as with wine and made ruddy, 

And some as with tears." 

There was, perhaps, more true philosophy and more meaning 
in the volume than could at the moment be pressed out and 
made clear. If he sang his daughters of dreams and of stories 
with candor and a wholly Latin lack of reticence and false shame, 
he did not end his thinking here. He followed up " Faustine," 
" Fragoletta," " Dolores," " Felise " and " Yolande " and " Juli- 
ette " with the " Garden of Proserpine " as inevitably, as loyally, 
as the King of old time, having given us the Canticles, gave us the 
Sermon, the Song of Solomon flowing quite naturally into the 
preacher's " Vanity of vanities, all is vanity !" 

" There go the old loves that wither," and the mood that fol- 
lows hard upon the lusts of the flesh had its own most perfect 
song: 

" From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be, 
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That no life lives forever, 
That dead men rise up never 
And even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere, safe to sea." 

If he told the whole tale of fruitless and 'Sterile passions he set 
forth, too, in " Hesperia " " the transient state through which a 
man may be supposed to pass, foiled in love and weary of loving, 
but not yet in sight of rest." The criticism, the outcome of 
the whole sad matter, was set forth in verse as exquisite. One 
point, at least, has been overlooked — namely, that only to the 
most narrow and superficial mind could he seem to be dealing 
otherwise than spiritually with one of the more mysterious and 
thwarting experiences of human life. That his own thought was 
sincere and serious may be derived from the very boldness and 
abandon with which he wrote, and from the fact that he was 
totally unaware that the profound subjects he dealt with could 
be basely or lightly handled. 

" And the thorns are too sharp for a boy, too slight for a man 
to endure," he wrote later, pointing out that " desire is a respite 
from love, and the flesh not the heart is her fuel," in the poem 
that describes the mood that brings "a total pause of passion 
and of thought, when the spirit without hope of good things or 
evil hungers and thirsts only after the perfect sleep." 

In 1871 appeared the greatest single volume of verse Swin- 
burne ever published, " The Songs before Sunrise," and here we 
find the complete emergence from the turbulence of youth; and 
the great " Prologue," which strikes the key-note to the new 
composition, glances back only to make clear how far back lies 
the past and how manhood copes with the passions and . the 
tortures of youth: 

" Between the bud and the blown flower 
Youth talked with joy and grief an hour, 

With footless joy and wingless grief 

And twin-born faith and disbelief 
Who share the seasons to devour. 

And long ere these made up their sheaf 
Felt the winds round him shake and shower 

The rose-red and the blood-red leaf. 
Delight whose germ grew never grain 
And passion dyed in its own pain. 
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" Then he stood up and trod the dust 
Fear and desire, mistrust and trust, 

And dreams of bitter sleep and sweet, 

And bound for sandals on his feet 
Knowledge and patience of what . ~ust 

And what things may be, in the heat 
And cold of years that rot and rust 

And alter; and his spirit's meat 
Was freedom, and his staff was wrought 
Of strength, and his cloak was woven of thought." 

In the first volume he showed the futility of passion, the im- 
mortal agonies of a man who, knowing life to he an ascetic 
discipline, "desirous of penitential pain > is damned to joyless 
pleasure." In the new volume he gave what he had to enlarge, 
to cheer and to fortify. Almost the first thing we feel is that 
he offered no easy solaces, no ready comforts. To those who 
have once absorbed the philosophy of Browning, Mr. Swinburne 
offers the next step upward. Browning assured us, with every 
aspect of full conviction, that there should " never be one lost 
good " ; that " evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound " ; 
that "what was good shall be good, with for evil so much good 
more " ; " on earth the broken arcs, in heaven the perfect round." 
Since it was impossible to close the eyes to the imperfections of 
this life, Browning accepted evil as a finite misconception, just 
our human, limited way of seeing the fragment instead of the 
whole; and the number of struggling and stumbling beings whom 
he set on their feet by his wide, courageous outlook, by his staunch 
promises of a future completion, by his hearty explanation that 
all the joy of growth and progress depended on a man's reach 
exceeding his grasp must never be underestimated or forgotten. 
Mr. Swinburne's offering was a different one. His poetic de- 
liverance was far more spontaneous, more inspired, more perfect 
than Browning's; and, once the little matter of Browning's 
elisions mastered, Mr. Swinburne was frequently more difficult 
to follow owing to the wealth of imagery ana the magnificence of 
verbal felicities in which his thought went clothed. But his 
philosophy, too, was harder to accept, colder and more austere. 
He made no promises, he paved no way to heaven, he pointed out 
no perfect rounds : 

" For what has he whose will sees clear 
To do with doubt and faith and fear, 
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Swift hopes and slow despondencies? 

His heart is equal with the sea's 
And with the sea-wind's; and his ear 

Is level to the speech of these: 
And his soul communes and takes cheer 

With the actual earth's equalities. 
Air, light and night, hills, winds, and streams, 
And seeks not strength from strengthless dreams." 

To accept what is, and "seek not strength from strengthless 
dreams," to endure and, above all, to love the soul's freedom, 
and worship courage and great-heartedness — this is what he of- 
fers us. 

" Thalassius," which we must look on as an autobiographical 
poem, recounts the steps of a poet's life— child of the sun and the 
sea, "free born as winds and stars and waves are free," he grew 
iip, gathering " fine honey of song-notes goldener than gold " — he 
learns : 

" How he that loves life overmuch shall die 
The dog's death utterly. 
And he that much less loves it than he hates 
All wrong-doing that is done 
Anywhere, always, underneath the sun, 
Shall live a mightier life, than time's or fate's." 

Love and fear and hope and hate he learns; and then he follows 
the feet of that "lord of terrible aspect," Love, who when un- 
masked gives his name : 

" O, fool, my name is sorrow, 
Thou fool, my name is death." 

Out of this, too, he passed 

" forth of all those fierce ranks 
Back to the gray sea banks, 
Against a sea-rock lying, aslant the steep 
Fell after many sleepless dreams, on sleep," 

till the same voice that taught him in youth aroused him: 

" Child of the sunlight and the sea, 
A fosterling and fugitive on earth; 
Sleepless of soul as wind or wave or fire 
A man-child with an ungrown God's desire; 
Because thou hast loved naught mortal more than me, 
Thy father and thy mother-hearted sea, 
Because thou hast set thine heart to sing, and sold 
Life and life's love for song, God's living gold, 

vol. cxo. — no. 644. 7 
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Because thou hast given thy fire and flower of youth 
To feed men's hearts with visions, truer than truth; 
Because thou hast kept in those world-wandering eyes 
The light that makes me music of the skies, 
Because thou hast heard with world-unwearied ears 
The music that puts light into the spheres; 
Have, therefore, in thy heart and in thy mouth 
The sound of song that mingles north and south, 
The sound of all the winds that sing of me 
And in thy soul the sense of all the sea." 

Here, as ever in his poetry, the 6un symbolizes intellectual 
light and spiritual truth; the sea, as always, freedom, liberty of 
soul; and the sound of all the winds is the voice of the spirit, 
that spirit that blows, as of old time, where it listeth and no man 
knows whence it cometh or whither it goeth. In the "Last 
Oracle" the poet hails the sun as, 

" Thou the word, the light, the life, the breath, the glory," 

words which, from time immemorial, have been dedicated to 
Deity. This, then, is the poefs only promise: who endures to 
the end, who makes no compromise with truth, who asks no re- 
wards and fears no punishments, shall come somehow to truth 
and liberty and shall grow into knowledge of the things of the 
spirit This promise leans upon no dreams, but is merely the 
repetition in poem after poem of the saying, 

" Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his crown 
A just Fate gives." 

There is nothing relaxing in this doctrine. Indeed, to a great 
number of weak-kneed men, who stay alive only by dint of hoping 
that they shall reap what they have not sown and shall earn more 
than they deserve, it is too difficult to accept. But whoso braces 
himself to bear it in all its austerity shall be fortified thereby. 

Moreover, the poet's poignant sense of unbound sea spaces, 
untrammelled winds and wide, waste places is enlarging and 
liberating. Even in the first series of "Poems and Ballads," 
with its predominant scenery of country roadside and orchard 
closes, we get a touch of the sea without shore that haunted him to 
the end of his dreams, and which surely stood for the spaceless 
spaces of the soul. 

Twenty years later, in the volume of 1884, with its splendid 
burthen of sea music, we have the great sea " that ends not till 
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the world's end " — the great shoreless sea again typifying liberty, 
and the singer's soul throughout, symbolized by the sea-mew or 
the stormy petrel, always seeking, and sometimes with the sense 
that some dark day shall sever " the sea bird's wing from the sea 
wave's foam." Here we have, too, his first questionings of the 
ultimate goal : 

" Friend, who knows if death indeed have life, or life have death, for 
goal? 
Day nor night can tell us, nor may seas declare nor skies unroll, 

What has been from everlasting, or if aught shall always be, 
Silence answering only strikes response reverberate on the soul, 
From the shore that hath no shore beyond it set in all the sea." 

Like Shelley and like Marlowe, his twin brethren, he stood 
baring his soul before "the immensities and the eternities," and 
who shall say that in the end the great Presence did not make 
itself felt to him, not as shrivelling all personality into noth- 
ingness, but as gathering it up and holding it where nothing 
shall be lost. The type of his imagination, cosmic in character, 
wide-ranging, far-seeking, pursuing the ever-shifting horizons, 
liberates, and his readers feel the letting down of the narrower 
bars of life while the soul goes, free of its littleness, on wider 
quests. 

As in later years he came nearer and nearer to that great 
channel, the type of which had been ever before him in the 
harsh northeastern sea, and strained his eyes to catch a glimpse 
of the serried ranks of his own beloved beyond, his thought be- 
comes more and more hopeful. When he sings of his father's 
death he says: 

" The life, the spirits and the work were one 
That here, ah, who shall say, that here are done. 
Not I — that know not, father, not thy son 
For all the darkness of the night and sea." 

And of his mother, " beloved above all utterance known of love," 
he asserts the victory of love over death. Surer and surer the 
vision; and in the New-year's eve song of Christina Eossetti, 
written three days after her death, he hnows her voice unstilled. 
Mrs. Lynn-Linton's death brings back the thought of the "old- 
est singer," and he fancies the father and daughter reunited. 
The sonnets to Kobert Browning are yet more assured : 
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" He who stands now on death's triumphal steep, 
Awakened out of life wherein we sleep 
And dream of what he knows and sees, being dead." 

Surely the instinct of further life reaches gropingly into this; 
and, as we turn from one of the most spiritual, certainly one of 
the most bracing and fortifying of the great Victorian poets, whose 
guerdon can only be given by many generations of men made 
nobler by his singing, it is fitting to close with his own incom- 
parable words : 

" The night is upon us, and anguish 

Of longing that yearns for the dead, 
But mourners that faint not, nor languish, 

That veil not and bow not the head, 
Take comfort to heart if a token 

Be given them of comfort to be: 
While darkness on earth is unbroken 

Light lives on the sea." 

Louise Collier Willoox. 



